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A VISIT TO CICERO'S TUSCULANUM 



By Mabel Virginia Root 
CatskiU High School, Catskill, New York 



One crisp, sunny day in late September, "before the war," 
four Americans stood on a street corner in Rome waiting for a tram 
to take us out to the Alban Mountains. When it came, it proved 
to be a "double-decker," and we climbed gleefully to the upper 
story so that, outside the city, we could look over the high walls 
into the gardens and villas. Soon we had passed through the busy 
streets and out of the old gate and could see the desolate Campagna 
stretching on either side, with the ruined arches of aqueducts 
"striding" across the plain, and the umbrella pines and tombs of 
the Appian Way on our right. 

We followed the old Via Latina; in about an hour we reached the 
Alban Mountains and began to climb to a long white town half 
buried in trees, Frascati. There we left the car and took our 
devious way to Tusculum. All about were the villas of wealthy 
Romans, great estates, where mossy marbles and deserted fountains 
tell of bygone grandeur; they were built in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and have become familiar through the sketches 
of Maxfield Parrish in Edith Wharton's Italian Villas. 

Our way led through the Villa Aldobrandini. We felt like 
privileged intruders, as we hurriedly crossed the lawn back of 
the severe house, climbed a flight of steps in a dark passage that 
tunneled the high terrace, and came out in front of one of those 
marvelous medieval fountains. In those days an architect would 
turn a river from its course and send it down a mountain side in 
a hundred channels, fountains, cascades, and lakes. We climbed 
the marble staircase to the upper terrace and looked up longingly 
to the cascade shining through the woods in its marble channel, 
but we followed an easier path leading through leafy glades where 
cyclamen and rare ferns grew thick. 
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We came out on breezy uplands with tall pines scattered over 
them and an avenue of embowering ilexes which led nowhere; on 
up over grassy slopes dotted with crimson poppies, along a lane, 
and then we took the Via Latina, which was excavated for some 
distance here, so that we walked literally in the steps of Cicero and 
his friends. 

When we had climbed for about an hour and a half, we found 
ourselves on a level stretch with only a mass of rock and masonry 
above us. Here lay Tusculum, the city that Macaulay describes 
in "The Battle of Lake Regillus," 

The long white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all. 

There are no streets here now, only occasional ruined walls and a 
well-preserved theater, where we sat down to rest, and imagined 
Cicero and his family applauding some clever Roscius. A steep 
path led to the ruined citadel on the cliffs; here we sat for some time 
enjoying the famous view. Washington Irving in his Tales of a 
Traveler describes it: "The Albanian Mountains, Tivoli, once the 
favorite residence of Horace and Maecenas, the vast deserted 
melancholy Campagna, with the Tiber winding through it, and 
St. Peter's dome swelling in the midst, the monument, as it were, 
over the grave of ancient Rome." Someone told the story of the 
abduction of Lucien Bonaparte by banditti of the Abruzzi, as 
Irving tells it, with all its hideous details, but we were glad to forget 
it as we clambered down the rocks to hunt for Cicero's villa. 

There are no inscriptions and no walls that can certainly be 
identified as belonging to Cicero, and as we strolled down the 
grassy slope shaded with tall trees and imagined that his garden 
was here and his Lyceum there, we were forced to admit that 
although we should like to have it so, in reality it might be far 
otherwise. For there are archaeologists who scout this location 
and are convinced that the Tusculanum was about four miles from 
ancient Tusculum, almost at the foot of the mountain, at Grotta 
Ferrata. As far as I have read, scholars are about evenly divided 
in their opinions. Lanciani pins his faith to some ruins on the 
Colle delle Ginestre just above Grotta Ferrata. He says: "If 
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my belief could be made acceptable to those in power, those two 
walls would become a national monument and the goal of a pious 
and reverent pilgrimage by all lovers of eloquence and masterly 
statesmanship." 

Thomas Ashby, a director of the British School of Archaeology 
at Rome, says that the site of the villa is doubtful, but that Grotta 
Ferrata has most evidence to support it. On the other hand, 
Fowler, in his Social Life at Rome, says : " We would willingly believe 
that it really stood on the slope of the hill above Frascati, and not 
in the hollow by Grotta Ferrata, for no one who has ever been there 
can possibly forget the glorious view, or the refreshing air of those 
flowery slopes." 

Professor Karl P. Harrington, of Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut, says: "I cannot bring myself to believe that the Tusculan 
villa was down at Grotta Ferrata; i.e., near there, where Lanciani 
would put it. I took photographs of that hill of his especially, 
and tramped over it, but can't see how it would have been a real 
Tusculan villa there, nor how the charms of the place would have 
been comparable to those on the Tusculan ridge, wherever up there 
you may prefer to locate, or guess at a location of his famous 
Tusculanum." 

Baedeker takes it for granted that the ancient Tusculanum 
is the site of this "favorable residence of Cicero"; but the author- 
ity most quoted for this site is a German archaeologist, Otto 
Eduard Schmidt, whose account of Cicero's eight villas was pub- 
lished in 1899 in Neue Jahrbiicher filr das klassische Alterthum 
Geschichte. He says that one finds the very spirit {den Manen) 
of Cicero on these Tusculan heights; he gives these reasons for 
not agreeing with the Italian scholars: (1) Cicero's mention of 
the aqua Crabra as his water supply is no proof, for the ancient 
Crabra may not be the modern Marrana, as the Italians think; 
as Cicero also mentions paying for the Tusculan water, his water 
supply was that of the city of Tusculum which could not have been 
brought up from the valley near Grotta Ferrata. (2) Cicero's 
villa had been built by Sulla, in the days when he had the whole 
mountain side to choose from; it is impossible to think that a man 
of his character would have chosen a marshy hollow; Cicero, too, 
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was fond of the heights, as is shown by his owning a house on the 
Palatine. (3) Horace speaks of the superni villa candens Tusculi 
and a scholiast says "that is situated on the mountain on whose 
upper slopes Cicero had his villa Tusculana." (4) He mentions 
the one fragment of the dwelling of Cicero that bears his name, a 
tile, which he says was found in the ruins of Tusculum. (5) A 
passage in a letter of Cicero to Atticus (vii. 5. 3): Ego in Tus- 
culanum nihil sane hoc tempore: devium est rols airavrSxriv et habet 
alia Sbsxpyrra. This proves beyond a doubt, Schmidt thinks, that 
the villa was high on the mountain; for why should Cicero speak 
in this way of a place practically on the Via Latina only fifteen 
miles from Rome ? 

But even if we do not know just where this villa was, we know 
pretty well what it was like from many references to it in Cicero's 
Letters and other works. Initio anni (67 B.C.), in a letter to Atticus 
(iv. 7) he says, "I shall rest from all my annoyances and cares 
(molestiis et laborious) in this one place." In January of the same 
year (i. 6) he asks Atticus to secure any ornaments he can find 
suitable for a gymnasium. Then he says, "I am so pleased with 
my Tusculanum that I am pleased with myself only when I am 
there." 

Two or three months afterward he says: 

My statues and Hermeracles, I wish you would send me as soon as possible, 
and get me anything else for this place you can find ; and especially what will 
seem suitable for my palaestra and gymnasium. For I am writing to you, 
sitting there, and the place reminds me. Besides I want you to get me some 
figures which I can have set in the plaster of my atriolum, and two carved well- 
curbs. See that you do not promise your library to anyone, no matter how 
eager a lover you find, for I am keeping all my pennies (vindemiolas) for this 
place, so that I may make it a refuge for my old age [i. 10]. 

The next year he says: 

I am pleased with what you say about the Hermathena. It is an orna- 
ment suited to my Academy, because Hermes is suitable everywhere, and 
Minerva is the special "insigne" of this gymnasium. I wish you would get 
as many more such things as you can. All the statues that you sent before are 
at Formianum. I am going to bring them here. I will adorn Caeta when I 
get rich enough. Keep your books and do not give up hope that I shall be 
able to buy them some day. If I do, I shall be richer than Crassus, and I 
shall despise the "vicos" and "prata" of all of them. 
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Three years after, in 62 B.C., in a letter to M. Fadius Gallus, 
he talks at length about a number of purchases that this friend 
has made for him. In the first place he speaks of arrangements 
made for borrowing money (no uncommon thing for Cicero), then 
says he would not mind begging for time if he liked the things, 
but he does not. He says : 

You have paid more for those four or five statues than I would for all the 
statues in the world; if they were like these. You compare those Bacchae 
with Metellus's Muses. How are they alike ? In the first place I never would 
have paid that for the Muses, and all the Muses would have said I was right; 
but still they would have been suited to my library and my tastes; but what 
place have Bacchae in my house? I want things suitable for gymnasia and 
palaestra. But why should I, the champion of peace, have a statue of Mars ? 
I am glad you didn't buy the statue of Saturn. Those two would have put 
me hopelessly in debt. Some new exhedria have been built in my gardens. 
I should like some paintings for these: etenim si quid generis istius modi me 
delectat, pictura delectat [Ad. jam. vii. 23]. 

A more practical note is struck in a note to his wife Terentia, 
fifteen years later, October, 47 b.c. 

I am coming to Tusculanum, I think, on the fifth or sixth. See that every- 
thing is ready there, for perhaps there will be several friends with me, and I 
expect to stay some time. If the tub is not in position in the bathroom, 
please see that it is, and everything else that is necessary for comfort and health. 
Vale [Ad. jam. xiv. 20]. 

In De divinatione i. 5, he says that he and his brother Quintus 
went into the Lyceum to walk, "for that is the name of the upper 
Gymnasium." Again in the same book (ii. 3) he says: "When 
we had walked long enough, we sat down in the library which is in 
the Lyceum." In the Tusctdanae disputationes (ii. 3) he says 
that once when several friends were with him, they used to 
have conversations on philosophical questions after the custom 
of the Greeks. Each would say what he wished discussed and 
Cicero would talk. These conversations were carried on in the 
Lyceum in the morning; in the afternoon they would descend to 
the Academy, because by that time the sun was lower. Sometimes 
they would walk up and down, and sometimes they would sit down. 

In a letter to Atticus (xiii. 29), Cicero speaks of covered walks 
at Tusculanum. These may have been the exhedria mentioned in 
the letter to Gallus, in which Cicero wished pictures placed. If 
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one remembers the ancient Lyceum just outside Athens, with its 
many covered walks and porticoes, one has a picture in his mind 
for Cicero's Lyceum; of a garden with roses and rosemary and 
statues and fountains, surrounded by glistening white marble 
colonnades, broadened sometimes into rooms, where books and 
pictures would be safe; below this on the hillside is the house with 
plenty of rooms for study or entertainment (Fowler), and below 
this the Academy, where the walks were more open, only shaded 
by trees and vines, like our pergolas, but beautiful with flowers, 
rare trees, and gleams of marbles amidst the green. 

Of course this means an expensive property, but Cicero does 
not hint that it was not expensive. He tells Atticus (i. 1. n) that 
Tusculanum and Pompeianum delight him very much, except that 
they overwhelm him, not with Corinthian bronze (the highest art) 
but with Forum bronze (idiomatic for debts). In 57 B.C. after 
Cicero returned from exile and wanted to repair his Tusculanum, 
which his enemies had plundered, the consuls gave him 500,000 
sesterces ($20,000), which everyone said was entirely too little. 

For twenty-four years Cicero possessed this villa, buying it in 
67 B.C., the year before he was praetor, and leaving it, Plutarch 
says, when he received word of his proscription in October, 43 B.C. 
The letters written from Tusculanum are generally cheerful and 
interesting, and mention several of the other Romans who had 
villas near, Varro, Lucullus, Crassus, Brutus, and Cato. This 
was Cato's ancestral home; Lucullus had built an extremely elegant 
villa there, spending a quantity of money, and not with the best 
taste. But he had a good library, in regard to which there is an 
interesting passage in De finibus (iii. 2) : 

When I was at my Tusculanum and wished to use some books from the 
library of Lucullus, I went to his villa to get them, as I was accustomed. 
When I reached there, I saw Marcus Cato who I had not known was there, 
sitting in the library, surrounded by many books written by the Stoics; for 
he was extremely fond of reading, as you know, and could not read enough, 
even braving the silly criticism of the people and reading in the Curia itself, 
while the senate was assembling; nor did it interfere with his work for the 
state. When he saw me, he immediately rose, "You here?" he said, "at 
your villa, I suppose. If I had known you were there, I should have come to 
see you." 
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"I came yesterday," I said, "about evening; leaving the city at the begin- 
ning of the games. I came here to get some books." 

After a little conversation about Lucullus, Cato asked, "Why- 
do you, when you have so many books, come here for them?" 
" I came to get certain commentaries on Aristotle," Cicero answered, 
"which I knew were here. I mean to read them at my leisure; 
though, as you know, I have very little of that." Then they 
discussed the Stoics, to whom Cato seemed to be devoted. 

The Definibus was written to Brutus, after the Civil War, when 
Cicero had little part in politics and took refuge in writing. He was 
very fond of Brutus and speaks of him almost constantly in his 
letters during these years. 

Varro, the learned, was a great friend of Cicero's. In a letter 
to him written in 46 B.C. {Ad Jam. ix. 6. 4) Cicero tells him he is 
the only one he knows who understands the benefits and pleasures 
of learning. 

Indeed those Tusculan days of yours are the very essence of life, I think, 
and I would gladly give up wealth to others if I might live in this way, with 
nothing to interfere. I am imitating you as much as I can, and finding peace 
most pleasantly in my studies; for who would not grant me this, that when 
my country either could not or did not wish to use my help, I should return 
to this life, which many learned men, perhaps not justly, but still many, have 
thought ought to be preferred even to work for the state ? 

Perhaps Varro's learning was a little wearing at times; in a 
letter to Atticus (xiii. 33) written just a year after this he said that 
Varro came to see him at Tusculanum at such a time that he had 
to be kept. But Cicero did not detain him with such force that 
he tore his cloak. 

There is a little personal reference that is interesting in a letter 
to Quintus Cicero (Ad Quint, iii. 7) written from Tusculanum. 
"I have written this before light, at a little wooden lampstand 
(lyckntichum Ugneolum) which is very precious to me, because they 
say that you had it made when you were at Samos. Vale, mi 
suavissime et optime frater." 

In 45 B.C. Cicero's beloved Tullia, his Tulliola, died at Tuscu- 
lanum, and for a while the letters are very sad. He writes con- 
stantly to Atticus asking him to choose some gardens for a memorial 
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to Tullia; then he changes his mind and decides to have a shrine 
built at Tusculum; he begs piteously in several letters that Atticus 
shall see about it. In May he had thought he could never go to 
Tusculanum again, but in June he did go there and wrote to Atticus, 
"I am more comfortable here because I receive your letters oftener 
and can see you sometimes; I am unhappy everywhere" (xii. 45). 

Next day but one he writes: Sentiebam omnino quantum mihi 
praesens prodesses sed multo magis post discessum tuum sentio 
(xii. 49). 

In July he had many friends there and talked politics, especially 
about Caesar, with much interest; gradually after that his letters 
become more cheerful, full of Brutus and his writing, and of course 
of political discussions. Still these letters are sad, and let us leave 
them with this last reference to his beloved Tusculanum, his oIkos 
<j>i\os. He wrote from Arpinum in June, 44 B.C. (Ad Att. xv. 16), 
that although it was very lovely there, somehow his feet would 
carry him toward Tusculanum. 



